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March, 1933, it presented its conclusions to the British Parliament
in the form of a White Paper, which had next to pass the ordeal
of examination hy a joint-Select Committee of both Houses before
being drafted in the form of a Bill which after further examination
and amendment by both Houses was passed by Parliament in 1935.
This abolishes Dyarchy and gives responsible self-government to
the Provinces subject to certain safeguards reserved to the Governors
and Governor-General. It sets up a Federal Legislature of two
Chambers (a Council of State and House of Assembly), with large
legislative powers on matters of concern to all India, and general
control of Federal finance. Defence, foreign relations and ecclesi-
astical affairs are reserved to the Governor-General, who is to exercise
his functions with the help and on the advice of a Council of Ministers
not exceeding ten in number. Appointments to the Covenanted
Civil Service remain in the hands of the Secretary of State for India.
The Governor-General retains certain emergency powers in case of
administrative breakdown, financial confusion or external danger,
and his assent may in the last resort be withheld from legislation.
Many of these reserve powers are such as must be exercised by some
authority in any Federation, and others will, it is to be hoped, prove
unnecessary and be allowed to lapse into desuetude. With all its
qualifications, the Act represents a great advance to self-government
and is as bold an experiment as has ever been made in the government
of a great Eastern country.
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The procedure bears its own witness to the gravity and thorough-
ness with which British Governments and Parliaments discharged
their responsibilities towards India, but nearly seven years had elapsed
since the Simon Commission embarked for India, and the long delays
and incessant recriminations had embittered feeling and taken the
graciousness out of the. gift to India. Winston Churchill, rallying the
Die-hards, gave formidable expression to the opinions of a former
generation of Indian officials and echoed their lamentations over the
" lost Dominion " in speeches of great power and eloquence. It was
right and inevitable that this point of view should be presented, but
as inevitably it played into the hands of the Nationalist Die-hards of
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